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century.   More recently, however, Japan has entered as a competitor with India into the China market, while within the last few years it has pushed its advantage as against the Indian mill-owner in the Indian market itself.   Again it is claimed that the recent enhancement of the silver duty has materially affected the position of the Indian spinner who relied on the China market.   On two occasions within the last five years the question of Excise duties has come prominently to the front as a result of debates in the Viceroy's Council.   The official attitude is firmly based on the position that the Excise duties stand and fall with the import duties.   Against such an attitude all arguments based either on the advantages of a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade policy or on the handicap to which the present system  exposes the  Indian mill-owner can, of course, make no headway.   The Government of India are confronted witH a heavy recurring loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition of the opium traffic.   The import duties on cotton piece-goods represent nearly fifteen per cent, of the total revenue collected as Customs duty while the Excise duty itself realised no less than 47 lakhs in 1912-13.   The strength of the arguments which support the Government position is so patent that the movement in favour of the total abolition of the Excise duty is gradually giving way to a feeling that a solution may be found in maintaining the Excise duty at its present rate while enhancing the import duties to the level of the general rate of Customs duty. This policy which is frankly of a protective character, can to some slight extent be supported by the change in the position of Lancashire in respect of the imports of cotton piece-goods.    In 1894 when the duties were first imposed the share of Lancashire was no less than 98 per cent, of the total import trade in piece-goods.   Foreign competition, notably from Japan, has reduced its share to 91 per cent, and it may be expected that the success of this attack on the position of Lancashire will in the near future loom largely in the arguments of those who favour a modified form of protection within the Empire."
In spite of these drawbacks the cotton industry received a great and extraordinary stimulus by the Boycott and Swadeshi movements started by the Indian Nationalists in 1905 as a protest against the administration of Lord Curzon; but as the momentum created by the movement has declined by the force of time and change in circumstances the rate of progress in the development of the industry has also gone down.
In 1904 there were 191 mills in the whole of British India, working 5,118,121 spindles and 45,337 looms. By 1909 the number had risen to 259 mills, with 6,053,231 . spindles and 76,898 looms'. In 1910 the number rose to 263 mills, "covering 6,195,671 spindles and 82,725 looms. In 1911 the number of mills remained